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dere, averſion, an [In one Word, 
whatever are our own. actions. . 
Not in Hur power, are body, 8 
perty, reputation, command, ana 
in one word, whatever are not 
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are, by nature, free, unreſtraiſe 
unhindered; k but. thoſe not in our 
Power, weak, llaviſh, reſtrained, „ 


belonging to Obers. Remember Ws 1 
then, that, if you fuppoſe things, 1 
by nature laviſh, to be free; and RY 
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4 Tux ENCHIRIDION. 
what belongs to others, your own ; 
vou will be hindered; you will la- 


ment; you will be diſturbed; you 
will find fault both with Gods and 
men. But, if you ſuppoſe, that 
only to be your own, which is your 


-own; and what belongs to others, 


ſuch as it really is; no one will 
ever compell you; no one will re- 
ſtrain you; you will find fault with 
no one; you will accuſe no one, 
you will do no one thing againſt 
your will: no one will hurt you: 
you will not have an enemy; for 
you will fuffer no harm. 
Aiming, therefor, at ſuch great 
things, remember that you muſt 


not allow yourſelf to be carried, e- 


ven with aflight tendency, towards 
the attainment of the others: but 
that you muſt entirely quir ſome 
of them, and for the preſent poſt- 
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0 r EIGHT EZET us. 5 
pone the reſt. But, if you would 
both have theſe, and com mand, 


and riches, at once, perhaps you 


will not gain ſo much as the lat- 


ter; becauſe you aim at the p 
too: but you will abſolutely fail 
of the former; by which alone 


happineſs and freedom are N 
cured. 


Study, thiakefor, to be able to ay 


to every harſh appearance, You 


are but an appearance, and not 
abſolutely the thing you appear to 

And then examine it by thoſe) 
rules which you have: and firft, 
and chiefly, by this: whether it 
concerns the things which are in 
our own power, or thoſe which 


are not; and, if it concerns any 


thing not in our power, be prepar- 
ed to ſay, that it is nothing to 9s; 
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- REMEMBER that dere promiſes” 


the atta inment of that of which 
youtare deſirous; and 'aver/ion pro- 
miſes the avoiding of that to which 
you are averſe: that he, who fails 
of the object of his deſire, is diſ- 
appointed: and he, who incurs the 
object of his averſion, wretched. 
If then, you confine your averſion. 


to thoſe objects only, which are 


contrary to that natural uſe of 
your faculties, which you have in 


your own power, you will never 


incur any thing to which you are 
averſe. But if you are averſe to 
ſiekneſs, or death, or poverty, you 


Will be wretched. Remove aver- 


ſion, then, from all things that are 
not in our power, and transfer it 
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Ae contrary to the nature of 


hat is in our power. But, for the 
preſent, totally ſuppreſs deſire: for, 
if you deſire any of the things not 
in our own power, you muſt ne- 
_*ceffarily. be diſappointed; and of 
thoſe which are, and which it 
would be laudable to deſire, no- 


thing is yet. in your poſſeſſion. 
Uſe only [the requiſite acts of pur- 
ſuit and. avoidance; and even theſe 
| lightly; and with Sennen and 
reſervation- J MN ane 
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ks either delight the mind, or 


contribute ta uſe or are loved with 
fond affection, remember to tell 
yourſelf, of what nature they are, 


beginning from the trifling things. 
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THE ENGCHIRIDION 


If you are fond of an earthen cup, 
that it is an earthen cup of which 
you are fond: for thus, if it is bro- 
ken, you will not be diſturbed. 


. If you Kiſs your child, or your 


wife, that you kiſs a being ſubject 
tothe accidents of humanity; and 


thus you will not be nee, if 
eicher of them dies. : 


IV. 


ina EN N YOU 2 are going ho any 


| action, remind yourſelf of what 


nature the action is. If you are 
going to bathe, repreſent to your- 


ſelf the things; which uſually hap- 
pen in the bathe: fome perſons 
daſhing the water; ſome puſhing 


and crouding; others giving abu- 
five language; and others ſtealing 
* clothes]. And thus you will 
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more ſafely go about this action, 


if you ſay to yourſelf, “ I will 
now gobathe, and preſerve myown 
mind in a ſtate conformable to na- 


ture.“ And in the ſame manner 
with regard to every other action. 
For thus, if any impediment ariſes 
in bathin g. you will have it ready 
to ſay, © It was not only to bathe 
* that I deſired, but to preſerve my 
«© mind in a ſtate conformable to 
* nature; and I ſhall not preſerve 
«it ſo, if Tam out of humour at 
; TP that ak... at 4121710 


V 


Max are diſturbed, not by 
things, but by the principles and 
notions, which they form concern- 
ing things. Death, for inſtance, 
is not terrible; elſe it would have 
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10 THE ENCHIRID ION. 


appeared ſo to Socrates. But the 
terror conſiſts in our notion of 
death, that it is terrible. When 
therefor we are hindered; or diſ- 
turbed, or grieved, let us never im- 
pute it to others, but to ourſelves; 


that is, to our own principles. It 
is the action of an uninſtructed 


perſon to lay the fault of his own 
bad condition upon others; of one 
entering upon inſtruction, to lay 
the fault on himſelf; and of one 
perfectly inſtructed, neither on 
others, nor on himſelf. | 


VI. 


B not elated on any excellence 


not your own. If a horſe ſhould 
be Elated, and ſay, I am hand- 
“ ſome,” it would be ſupportable. 


But when you are elated, and ſay 
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or EPICTETUS 11 


] have a handſome horſe,” know, 


that you are elated on what is, in 
fact, only the good of the horſe. 
What then is your own? The uſe 
of the appearances of things. So 
that when you behave conform- 
able to nature, in the uſe of theſe 


appearances, you will be elated 


with reaſon ; for you will be elat- 


ed on ſome good of your own. 


VII. 


As in a voyage, when the ſhip 
is at anchor, if you go on ſhore 
to get water, you may amuſe your- 
ſelf with pickin g up a ſhell-fiſh, 
or an onion, in your way; but 
your thoughts ought to be bent 
towards tha ſhip, and perpetuully 
attentive, leſt the captain ſhould 
call; and then you muſt leave all 
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12 THE ENCHIRRIDION 
theſe things, that you may not be 
thrown into the veſſel, bound neck 
and heels, like a ſheep. Thus like- 
wiſe in life, if, inſtead of an oni- 
on or ſhell- fiſn, ſuch a thing as a 
wife or a child be granted you, 
there is no objection: but if the 
captain calls, run to the ſhip, leave 
all theſe things, regard none of 
them. But, if you are old, never 
go far from the ſhip: leſt, when 
you are called, you ſhould be un- 
able to come in time. 


02 VI. 


RE RE not things to happen 
as you wiſh; but wiſh them to 
happen as they do pens and 
you will go on wells 


or EPIC TE Tus. 13 
IX. 

SICKNESS is an Impediment to 
the body, but not to the faculty 
of choice, unleſs itſelf pleaſes. 
Lameneſs is an impediment to the 
leg, but not to the faculty of choice: 
and ſay this to yourſelf with re- 
gard to every thing that happens. 
For you will find it to be an impe- 


diment to ſomething elſe; but not 
to oh 


X 
Uron every accident, remember 
to turn towards yourſelf, and en. 
quire, what powers you have for 
making a proper ule of it. If you 
ſee a handſome perſon, you will 
find continence a power againſt 
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this: if pain be preſented to you, 
you will find fortitude: if ill-lan- 
guage, you will find patience. And 
thus habituated, the appearances 
of things will not hurry you away 
along with them. | 


XI. 


NEVER fay of any thing, © I 
* have loſt it; but I have reſtored 
it.” Is your child dead? It is re- 
ſtored. Is your wife dead? She is 
reſtored. Is your eſtate taken a- 
way? Well: and 1s not that hike- 
wiſe reſtored? © But he who took 
it away is a bad man.” What is it 
to you, by whoſe hands he, who 
gave it, hath demanded it back a- 
gain? While he gives you to poſ- 
ſeſs it, take care of it; but as of 
ſomething not your own, as paſ- 
ſengers do of an inn. 


or Er1CTETUS. 15 


e ade 


Ir you would improve, lay aſide 
ſuch reaſonings as theſe. | If I 


* neglect my affairs, I ſhall not 
© have a maintenance: if I do not 
correct my ſervant, he will be good 
for nothing.” For it is better to die 
with hunger, exempt from grief 
and fear, than to live in affluence 
with perturbation: and it is better 
your: ſervant e be bad, than 
you unhappy. 

Begin, chemi, from. little 
things. Is a little oil ſpilt? a little 
wine ſtolen? Say to yourſelf, this 
is the purchaſe paid for apathy, 
* for tranquillity; and nothing is 
to be had for nothing.” And when 
you call your ſervant, conſider, it 
is poſible he may not come at 
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16 THE ENCHIRIDION. 


your call; or if he doth, that he 

may not do what you would have 
him do. But he is by no means 
of ſuch'i importance, that it ſhould 


be in his power to give you any 


diſturbance. 
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II you would improve, be con- 


1 tent to be thought fooliſh and ſtu- 


pid with regard to externals. Do 
not wiſh to be thought to know a- 
ny thing; and though you ſhould 

appear to be ſomebody to others, 
Aifiruſt yourſelf.” For, be aſſured, 


it i is not eaſy at once to preſerve 


your faculty of choice in a ſtate 
conformable to nature, and (to ſe- 
cure externals: but while you are 
careful about the one, you muſt 
of neceſſity neglect the other. 
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XIV. 


Ir you wiſh your children, and 


your wife, and your friends, to 
live for ever, you are ſtupid: for 
you wiſh things to be in your 
power, which are not ſo; and, 
what belongs to others, to be your 
own. 80 likewiſe, if you with 
your ſervant to be without faulr, 
you are a fool; for you with vice 
not to be vice, but ſomething elſe. 
But, if you wiſh to have your de- 
ſires diſappointed, this is in your 
own power. Exercife, therefor, 
what is in your power. He is the 
maſter of every other perſon, who 


is able to confer, or remove, what- 


ever that perſon wiſhes either to 

have or to avoid. Whoever then 

would be free, let him wiſh no- 
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18 THE ENCHIRIDION 
thing, let him decline nothing, 
which depends on others; elſe he 
muſt neceſſarily be a ſlave. 


XV. 


REMEMBER that you muſt be- 
have [in life] as at an entertain- 
ment: Is any thing brought round 
to you? Pat out your hand, and 
take your ſhare, with moderation. 
Doth it paſs by you? Do not ſtop 
it. Is it not yet come? Do not 
ſtretch forth your deſire towards 


it, but wait till it reaches you. 


Thus [do] with regard to children, 
to a wife, to public poſts, to rich- 
es; and you will be ſome time or 
other a worthy partner of the feaſts 
of the Gods. And if you do not ſo 
much as take the things which are 
ſet before you, but are able to deſ- 


e 
o E EPICTETUS. N 91 


piſe them, then you will not only 
be a partner of the feaſt of the Gods, 


but of their empire alſo. For, by 
thus doing, Diogenes and Heracli- 


tus and others like them, deſerved- 
ly became, and were called, divine. 


of XVI. 


WHEN you ſee any one weeping 
for grief, either that his {on is gone 
abroad, or dead, or that he hath 
ſuffered in his affairs; take heed, 
that the appearance may not hur- 
ry you away with it. But imme- 


diately make the diſtinction with- 


in your own mind; and have it 
ready to ſay, It is not the acci- 
“ dent [itſelf] that diſtreſſes this 


e perſon, for it doth not diſtreſs a- 


other man; but the judgment, 


* which he forms concerning it.” 
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20 THE EN CHIRID ION 


As far as words go, however, do 
not diſdain to condeſcend to him; 
and even, if it ſhould ſo happen, 
to grone with him. Take heed, 


however, not to grone inwardly 
too. 


XVII. 


- REMEMBER that you are an ac- 
tor in a drama, of ſuch a kind as 
the author pleaſes to make it. If 
ſhort, of a ſhort one; if long, of 
a long one. If it be his pleaſure 
you ſhould act a poor man, a crip- 
ple, a governor, or a private per- 
ſon, ſee that you act it naturally. 
For this is your buſineſs, to act 
well the character aſſigned you: 
to chuſe it, is another's. 


OFcEPICTREUS:.: 2 


XVIII. 


WHEN a raven happens to croak 


unluckily, let not the appearance 
hurry you away with it: but im- 
mediately make the diſtinction to 


cc 


cc 


cc 


yourſelf ; and ſay, None of theſe 


things is portended to me; but ei- 


ther to my paultry body, or pro- 
perty, or reputation, or children, 
or wife. But to me all portents 


are lucky, if I will. For which 
ever of theſe things happens, 


it is in my Power to derive ad- 
vantage from it.“ 


4 


XIX. 


You may be unconquerable, if 


you enter into no combat, in which 


it is not in your own power to con- 
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22 THE ENCHIRIDION 
quer. When, therefor, you ſee a- 
ny one eminent in honours, or 
power, or in high eſteem on any 
other account, take heed not to be 
hurried away with the appearance, 
and to pronounce him happy: for» 
if the eſſence of good conſiſts in 
things in our own power, there 
will be no room for envy, or emu- 
lation, But, for your part, do not 
wiſh to be a General, or a Senator, 
or a Conſul, but [to be] free: and 
the only way to this, 1s, a contempt 
of things not in our own power. 


RR. 


REMEMBER, that not he who 
gives ill language, or a blow, af- 
fronts; but the principle, which 
repreſents theſe things as affront- 
ing. When therefor, any one pro- 


o Er1CTETUS ' 133 
vokes you, be aſſured, that it is 
your own opinion which provokes 
you. Try, therefor, in the firſt 
place, not to be hurried away with 
the appearance. For, if you once 
gain time and reſpite, you will 
more eaſily command yourſelt. - 


. 


RY death * exile, aid all o- 

ther things which appear terrible, 
be daily before your eyes; but 
chiefly death: and you will never 
entertain any abject thought, 3 nor 
too eagerly covet any thing. 


XXII. 


Ir you have an earneſt defire of 
attaining to philoſophy, . Prepare 
yourſelf from the very firſt, to be 
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224 THE EN CHI RIDIO N 
laughed at, to be ſneered by the we 
titude; + to hear them ſay, © He 
js returned to us a philoſopher 
* all atonce;” and, Whence this 
*fapercitious look?” Now, for 
your part, do not have a ſuperci- 
lious look indeed; but keep ſteadi- 
ly to thoſe things which appear 

| beſt to you, as one appointed by 
God to this ſtation. For remem- 
ber, that, if you adhereto the ſame . 
point, thoſe very perſons who at 
firſt ridiculed, will afterwards ad- 
mire” you. But, if you are con- 

quered by chem, you will incur a 
double ricticule. 


XXIII. 


Ir you ever happen to turn your 
attention to externals, ſo as to wiſh 
to pleaſe any one, be aſſured, that 


Ir 


at 


or EPICTETUS. 25 


you have ruined your ſcheme of life. 
Be contented then, in every thing, 


with being a philoſopher: and, if 


you wiſh to be thought ſo ikewiſe 


by any one, appear ſo to yourſelf, 


and it will ſuffice you. 
XXIV. 
LET not ſuch conſiderations as 


theſe diſtreſs you. I ſhall live in 
* diſhonour; and be no-body any- 


* where.” For, if diſhonour is an 


evil, you can no more be involved 
in any evil by the means of ano- 
ther, than be engaged in any thing 
baſe. ls it any buſineſs of yours 
then, to get power, or to be ad- 


mitted to an entertainment? By no 


means, How then, after all, is 


this a diſhonour? and how is it 
true, that you will be no- body any- 
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26 THE ENCHIRRIDIO * 
where; when you ought to be ſome- 
body in thoſe things only, which 
are in your own power, in which 
you may be of the greateſt conſe- 
quence? © But my friends will be 
* unaflifted.” What do you 
mean by unaſliſted ? They will not 
have money from you; nor will 
you make them Roman Citizens. 
Who told you then, that theſe are 
among the things in our own 
power; and nor the affair of o- 
thers? And who can give to ano- 
ther the things which he hath not 
ewe Well: but get them 
* then, that we too may have a 
ſhare.” If I can get them with the 
preſervation of my own honour, 
and fidelity, and greatneſs of mind, 
ſhow me the way, and I will get 
them: but, if you require me to 
loſe my own proper good, that you 
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may gain what is no good, con- 
ſider how unequitable and fooliſh 
you are. Beſides: which would 
you rather have, a ſum of money; 
or a friend of fidelity and honour? 
Rather aſſiſt me then to gain this 
character, than require me to do 
thoſe things by which I may loſe 
it. Well: but my country, ſay you, 
as far as depends upon me, will be 
unaſſiſted. Here again, what aſ- 
ſiſtance is this you mean? It will 
* not have porticos, nor baths, of 
“ your providing.” And what ſig- 
nifies that? Why, neither doth a 
ſmith provide it with ſhoes, or 
a ſhoemaker with arms. It is 
enough, if every one fully per- 
forms his own proper buſineſs. 
And were you to ſupply it with an- 
other citizen of honour and fideli- 


ty, would he not be of uſe to it? Yes. 


D 2 
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Therefor neither are you yourſelf 
uſeleſs to it. What place then, 
ſay you, ſhall I hold in the ſtate?” 

Whatever you can hold with the 
preſervation of your fidelity and 
honour. But if, by deſiring to be 
uſeful to that, you loſe theſe, of 
what uſe can you be to your coun- 
try, when you are become faith- 
leſs, and void of ſhame? 


XXV. 


Is any one preferred before you 
at an entertainment, or in a 
compliment, or in being admitted 
to a conſultation? If theſe things 
are good, you ought to rejoice, that 
he hath got them: and, if they are 
evil, do not be grieved, that you 

have not got them. And remen- 

ber, that you cannot, without uſ- 
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ing the ſame means [which others 


- do] to acquire things not in our 


own power, expect to be thought 
worthy of an equal ſhare of them. 
For how can he, who doth not fre- 
quent the door of any [great] man, 
dothnotattend him, doth not praiſe 
him, have an equal ſhare with him 
who doth? You are unjuſt then, 
and unſatiable, if you are unwil- 
ling to pay the price for which 
theſe things are ſold, and would 
have them for nothing. For how 
much areLettuces ſold? Ahalt-pen- 
ny, for inſtance. If another then, 
paying a halt-penny, takes the 
Lettuces, and you, not paying it, 
go without them, do not imagine, 
that he hath gained any advan- 
tage over you. For as he hath the 
Lettuces, ſo you have the half pen- 


ny, which you: did not give. So, 
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in the preſent caſe, you have not 
been invited to ſuch a perſon's en- 
tertainment; becauſe you have not 
paid him the price for which a 
ſupper is ſold. It is ſold for praiſe: 
it is ſold for attendance. Give him 
then the value, it it be for your 
advantage. But, if you would, 
at the ſame time, not pay the one, 
and yet receive the other, you are 


© inſatiable, and a blockhead. Have 


vou nothing then, inſtead of the 
ſupper? Yes indeed you have; the 
not praiſing him, whom you do 

Not like to praiſe; the not bearing 
with his behaviour at coming in. 


XXVI. 
THE will of nature may belearn- 
ed from thoſe things, in which 
we do not differ from each other. 
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As, when our neighbour's boy 
had broken a cup, or the like, we 
are preſently ready to ſay. © Theſe. 
* are things that will happen.” Be. 
aſſured then, that, when your own 
cup likewiſe is broken, you ought 
tobe affected juſtas when another's 

cup was broken. Transfer this, 
in like manner, to greater things. 
Is the child or wife of another 
dead? There is no one who would 
not ſay, This is a human ac- 
cident.” But if any one's own 
child happens to die, it is prefent- 
Iy, Alas! how wretched am 
I!” But it ſhould be remembered, 
how we are affected in hearing 
the ſame thing concerning others: 


XXVII. 


As à mark is not ſet up for the 
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ſake of miſſin 8 the aim, ſo neither 
doth the nature of evil exiſt in the 
world. 


XXVIII. E 


Ix ͤa perſon had delivered up 
your body to any one, whom he 
met in his way, you would cer- 
tainly be angry. And do you feel 
no ſhame in delivering up your 
own mind to be diſconcerted, and 
confounded by any one, who hap- 
es to r you al lnnguage . 


18 + # 


Wir, XXX. 
2" Dur IES are univerſally meaſur- 
ed by relations. Is any one a fa- 
ther? In this are implied, as due, 
taking care of him; ſubmirting 
to him in all things; patiently re- 
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ceiving his reproaches, his correc- 


tion. But he is a bad father. Is 
your natural tie then to a good fa- 
ther? No: but to a father. Is a 
brother unjuſt? Well: preſerve 


your own ſituation towards him. 


Conſider not what be doth; but 
what you are to do, to keep your 
own' faculty of choice'in a ſtate 
conformable to nature. For ano- 
ther will not hurt you, unleſs you 
pleaſe. You will then be hurt, 
when you think you are hurt. 
In this manner, therefor, you will 
find, from [the idea of] a neigh- 
bour, a citizen, a general, the 
{ correſponding] duties, if you ac- 
cuſtom yourſelf to contemplate the 
kes relations. >. 
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XXXI. 


Bx aſſured, that the eſſential pro- 
perty of piety towards the Gods, 
is, to form right opinions concern- 
ing them, as exiſting, and as go- 
verning the univerſe with good- 
neſs and juſtice. And fix yourſelf 
in this reſolution, to obey them, 
and yield to them, and willingly 
follow them in all events, as pro- 
duced by the moſt perfect under- 
ſtanding. For, thus you will ne- 
ver find fault with the Gods, nor 
accuſe them as neglecting you. 
And it is not poſſible for this to be 
effected any other way, than by 
withdrawing yourſelf from things 
not in our own power, and plac- 
ing good or evil in thoſe only which 
are. For if you ſuppoſe any of the 


— 


EPpICTETUus. 35 
* not in our own power, to be 


either good or evil; when you are 


diſappointed of what you wiſh, 


or incur what you would avoid, 


you muſt neceſſarily find fault with, 
and blame the authors. For every 
animal is naturally formed to fly 
and abhor things that appear hurt- 
ful, and the cauſes of them; and 


to purſue and admire thoſe which 


appear beneficial, and the cauſes 


of them. It is impracticable then, 


that one, who ſuppoſes himſelf to 
be hurt, ſhould rejoice in the per- 


ſon who, he thinks, hurts him; 


juſt as it is impoſſible to rejoice in 
the hurt itſelf. Hence, alſo, a fa- 
ther is reviled by a ſon, when he 
doth not impart to him the things 
which he takes to be good: and 
the ſuppoling empire to be a good, 
made Polynices and Eteocles mutu- 
E 2 
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36 TRE ENCHIRIDTON 
ally enemies. On this account the 
huſbandman, the ſailor, the mer- 
chant; on this account thoſe Who 
loſe wives and children, revile the 

Gods. For where intereſt is, chere 
too is piety placed. So that, who- 
ever is careful to regulate his de- 
fires and averſions as he ought, is, 
by the very ſame means, careful 
of piety likewiſe. But it is alſo in. 
cumbent on every one to offer li- 
bations, and ſacrifices, and firft- 
fruits, conformably to the cuſtoms. 
of his country, with purity and 
not in a ſlovenly manner, nor ne- 
gligently, nor ſparingly, : nor b lr 
Wh his 1 90 
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| vination, remember, that you 
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| kowts not hat the event wilt be, 


0er Reben T 


and you come to learn it of the 
diviner: but of What nature it is, 


_ you know before you come; at) 


leaſt, if you are a philoſopher. 
For if it is among the things not 
in our own. power, it can by no 
means be either good or evi; Do 
not; therefor, bring either deſue 
or averſion with you to the divin- 
er, (elſe vou will approach him 
trembling ) but firſt acquire a diſ- 
tact knowlege, that every etent 
is indifferent, and nothinguad n 
of Whatever ſort it may be; for it 
will be in your power to make a 


right uſe of it; and this no one can 


hinder: then come with confidence: 


to the Gods, as your counſeilors: 


and afterwards; when any coun- 
fel is given you, remember what 
counſellors you have aſſumed; 
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38 TRE EN CHIRID ION 
and whoſe advice you will neglect, 
if you diſobey. Come to divinati- 
on, as Socrates preſcribed, in caſes, 
of which the whole conſideration 
relates to the event, and in which 
no opportunities are, afforded by 
reaſon, or any other art, to diſco- 
ver the thing propoſed to be learn- 
ed. When, therefor, it is'our du- 
ty to ſhare the danger of a friend, 


or of our country, we ought not 


to conſulr the oracle, whether we 
ſhall ſhare it with them, or not. 


For though the diviner ſhould for- 


warn you, that the victims are 
unfavourable, this means no more, 
than that either death, or mutila- 
tion, or exile, is portended. But 
we have reaſon within us: and it 
dire&s, even with theſe hazards, 
to ſtand by our friend and our 
country. Attend therefor to the 
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o EPICTETUS. 39 
greater diviner, the Pythian God; 
who caſt out of the temple, the 
perſon who gave no aſſiſtance to 
his friend, while another was mur-. 
dering him. 10 N 
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XXXIII. 

IMMEDIATELY. preſcribe ſome 
character and form [of behaviour) 
to yourſelf, which you may pre- 
ferve, both alone, and in compa- 
ny. | R $ kt 
Be for the moſt part ſilent: or 
ſpeak merely what is neceſſary, 
and in few words. We may how- 
ever enter, though ſparin 4 into 
diſcourſe ſometimes, when occaſi- 
on calls for it: but not on any of 
the common ſubjects, of gladia- 
tors, or horſe races, or athletic 
champions, or feaſts, the vulgar 
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40 Tre ENCHIRIDION 
topics of converſation: but prin- 
cipally not of men, ſo as either to 
blame, or praiſe,” or make compa- 
viſonsd / you are; able then, by 
your own converſation/ bring over 
that of your company to proper 
ſubjects: but if you happen to be 
taken among ſtrangers, be ſilent. 
Let not you laugliter be much, 
nor on wine Geentions, nor Pro 
Kalk. N. A H 31 by 
Set tt wearing, if ooſlible; al- 
rogether if not, as far as you are 
Wasen g floc 1 361! 10 of - 
Avoid public and vulgar enter. 
tainments; but if ever an occaſion 
calls yau to them; keep your at- 
tention upon the ſtretch, that you 
may not imperceptibly ſlid into 
vulgar manners. For be aſſured, 
that if a perſon be ever ſo ſound 
Himſelf, yet, if his companion be 
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infected, he who converſes with 
him will be infected likewiſe. 
Provide things relating to the 
body no farther than mere uſe; as 
meat, drink, clothing, houſe, fa- 
mily. But ftrike off, and reject, 
every thing relating to ſhow and 
vc pk SEE 
As far as poſſible, before mar- 
riage, preſerve yourſelf pure from 
familiarities with women: and, if 
you indulge them, let it be law- 
fully. But do not therefor be trou- 
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-- | =bleſome, and full of reproofs, to 8 
thoſe who uſe theſe liberties; nor $ 
frequently boaſt, that Fu your- ' 
ſelf do not. . or 

- 1 If any one tells you, that ſuch 12 


a perſon ſpeaks ill of you, do not 
make excuſes about what is ſaid 
of you, but anſwer; He doth not 

* know my other faults, elſe he 
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42 THE ENCHIRIDION | 
_* would not have mentioned only 


y FE a theſe. 


It is not neceſſary for you to ap- 
_ pear often at public ſpectacles: but 
if ever there is a. proper occaſion 


® for you to be there, do not appear 


more ſolicitous for any one, than 
for yourſelf; that is, wiſh things 
to be only juſt as they are, and him 
only to-conquer who is the con- 
queror: for thus you will meet 
with no hindrance. But abſtain 
entirely from acclamations, and de- 
riſion, and violent emotions. And 
- when you come away, do not diſ- 
courſe a great deal on what hath 
paſſed, and what doth not contri- 
bute to your own amendment. For 
it would appear by ſuch diſcourſe, 
that you were immoderately ſtruck 
with the ſhow. ; 
| Go not lof our own ACCONE: to] 
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nor appear [at them] readily. But, 


if you do appear, preſerve your 
gravity and ſedateneſs, and at the 


ſame time avoid being moroſe. 


When you are going to confer I 
with any one, and particularly of 


thoſe in a ſuperior ſtation, repre- 
ſent to yourſelf how Socrates, or 
Zeno, would behave in ſuch a caſe, 
and you will not be at a loſs to 
makea proper uſe of e oy 
occur. 


When you are going to any of 


the people in power, repreſent to 


yourſelf, that you will not find 


him at home: that you will not be 
admitted [into the houſe]: that the 
doors [of his apartment] will not 


be opened to you: that he will take 


no notice of you, If, with all this, 
it be your duty to go, bear what 


F 2 
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the rehearſals of any [authors], | 
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44 THA ENCHIRIDION 
happens, and never ſay [to your- 


» ſelf}, © It was not worth ſo much.” 
For this is vulgar, and like a 
man diſconcerted by externals. 


In parties of converſation, avoid 


a a frequent and exceſſive mention 


of your own actions, and dangers. 


For, however agreable it may be to 


+ yourſelf to mention the riſques you 
have run, it is not equally agree- 
able to others to hear your adven- 
tures. Avoid, likewiſe, an endea- 


vour to excite laughter. For this 
is a flippery point, which may 
throw you into vulgar manners: 


and, beſides, may be apt to leſſen 


you in the eſteem of your acquaint- 


ance. Approaches to indecent diſ- 


- courſe are likewiſe dangerous. 


Whenever, therefor, any thing of 


this ſort hñappens, if there be a pro- 
per opportunity rebuke him, who. 


10 


or Ee 10 TS TVs": 48; 
makes advances that way: or, at - 
leaſt, by ſilence, and bluſhing, and 


a forbidding look, ſhow yourſelf 


to be diſpleaſed by ſuch talk. 


XXXIV. 


Ie you are ſtruck by the appear- 


ance of any promiſed pleaſure, 


guard yourſelf againſt being hur- 
ried away by it: but let the affair 


wait your leiſure, and procure. 


yourſelf ſome delay. Then bring 


to your mind both points of time; 
that in which you ſhall enjoy the 
pleaſure, and that in which you 


will repent and reproach yourſelf, 


if you abſtain. Andeven, though 


it ſhould appear to you a ſeaſon- 


able gratification, take heed, that 


its enticing, and agreeable, and at- 
tractive force may not ſubdue you: 


i 40 TAE ENcninibron 
but ſet in oppoſition to this, how 

much better it is, to be conſcious 
of having gained ſo great a victory. 


XXXV. 


WH EN you do any thing from 


aa a Clear judgment that it ought to 


be done, never ſhun'the being ſeen 
to do it, even though the world 
ſhould make a wrong ſuppoſition 


about it: for, if you do not act right, 


"ſhun the action itſelf; but, if you 
do, why are you afraid of thoſe 


2 who cenſure Fw wrongly? | 


XXXVI 


| As the propoſition, « eben it 25 Bae 
or it is night, is extremely proper 
for a disjunctive argument, but 


quite improper in a conjunctivfe 


0 EPICTETVsõV. 75 
one: ſo, at a feaſt, to chuſe the 
largeſt ſhare, is very ſuitable to the 
bodily appetite, but utterly incon- 


ſiſtent with the ſocial ſpirit of an 


entertainment. When you eat with 
another, then remember, not on- 
ly the value of thoſe things which 
are ſet before you, to the body; 
but the value of that behaviour, 
which ought to be obſerved to- 
wards. the perſon who gives the TM 
entertainment. | 


XXXVIL 


Ix you have aſſumed any cha- 
racter above your ſtrength, you 
have both made an ill figure in 
that, and quited one which you 
Wight have e 
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| 3 5 
As in walking, you take care 


not to tread upon a nail, or turn 
your foot; ſo likewiſe take care 


nor to hurt the ruling faculty 
of your mind. And, if we were to 
- guard againſt this in every action, 
we ſhould undertake the action 
with the greater ſafety. | 


XXXIX, 


. 


TRE 8 is to every one the 
meaſure of the poſſeſſions proper 


For it; as the foot is of the ſhoe. 


If, therefor, you ſtop at this, you 


Will keep the meaſure: but, if you 


move beyond it, you muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be caried forward, as down 


a precipice: as in the caſe of a ſhoe, 


perceiving that they are re garded 


% 


* 
1 — - 
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if you go beyond its fitneſs to the 


foot, it comes firſt to be gilded, 
then purple, and then ſtudded. 


with jewels. For to that which 


once exceeds a due meaſure, there 


18 no bound. 


. 


18 
85 : 


Womzn from fourteen years 1 
old are flattered with the title of 
miſtrefles, by the men. Therefor, 


only as qualified to give the men 
pleaſure, they be; gin toadorn them 
ſelves; and in that to place all their 


hopes. It is worth while, there- 7708 


for, to fix our attention on making 
them ſenſible, that they are eſteem- 
ed for nothing elſe, but the ap- 
pearance of a decent, and modeſt, 


and diſcreet behaviour. 
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Ir is a mark of want of genius, 
to ſpend much time in things re- 


Aating to the body; as to be long 


3 eee 


in our exerciſes, in eating, and 
drinking, and in the diſcharge of 
other animal functions. Theſe 
ſhould be done incidentally, and 
MAightly; and our whole attenti- 
on be engaged in 5 care of the 


” 
— 


| 2 
Alu. 


Wu EN any perſon doth ill by 
you, or ſpeaks ill of you, remem- 
ber that he acts, or ſpeaks, from 
a ſuppoſition of its being his duty. 
Now, it is not poſſible, that he 
ſhould follow what appears right 


& — * 


FOB Ep1cTETUs, 1 
to you, but what appears ſo to him. 
ſelf. Therefor, if he judges from 
a wrong appearance, he is the per- . 
ſon hurt; ſince he too is the per- 
ſon deceived. For, if any one ſhould: 
ſuppoſe a true propoſition to be 
falſe, the propoſition i is not hurt; 
; but he who is deceived [about it). 
| Setting out then from theſe prin- 
ciples, you will meekly bear a 
perſon who reviles you: for you 
will ſay, upon every occaſion, « It 

ſeemed ſo to him. 


XIIII. 
Every thing hath two handles . 

the one by which it may be borne; 
the other, by which it cannot. If 
your brother acts unjuſtly, do not 
lay hold on the action by the han- 

dle of his injuſtice; for by chat! it 
az 
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cannot be borne: but by the oppo- 

ſite, that he is your brother, that 
he was brought up with you: and 


thus you will lay hold on 155 as it 
is to be borne. 


XLIV. 
ab; 
TaksE reaſonings are uncon- 


by os” nected: ©1 am richer than you; 


* cherefor Jam better:” © I am 
more eloquent than you; there 
Ki Lam better.” The connection 
is rather this: I am richer than 
_& you; therefor my property is 
1 greater than yours: *Iam more 
age eloquent than you; therefor my 
Ale i is. better than yours.” But 
you, after all, are neither Propertf, 
nor 2 


” 7 


OR 
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XV. 


£ * 


Dorn any one bathe in a migh-* 5 


ty little time? Do not ſay, that he 
doth it ill; but, in a mighty little 
time. Doth any one drink a great. 
quantity of wine? Do not ſay that 


he doth ill; but that he drinks a 


great quantity. For, unleſs. you. 
perfectly underſtand the principle, 


[from which any one acts], how. 


ſhould you know, if he acts ill? 
Thus you will not run the hazard 


of aſſenting to any appearances, 


but ſuch as you runny eee. 


XLVI. 


3 call yourſelf a vhiloſo- | 


her ; nor talk a great deal among 
theunlearned abouttcheorems; 3 but 
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act conformably tothem. Thus, at 
an entertainment, do not talk how 

. perſons ought to eat; but eat as you 
__ ought. For remember, that in this 
manner Socrates alſo univerſally 
avoided all oſtentation. And when 

_ perſons came to him, and defired 
to be recommended by him to phi- 
 loſophers, he took and recommend- 


el them: ſo well did he bear being 


overlooked. So that if ever any 
talk ſhould happen among the un- 
learned, concerning [philoſophic] 
theorems, be you for the moſt part 
ſilent. For there is great danger 
in immediately throwing out what 
you have not digeſted. And if a- 
ny one tells you that you know 
nothing, and you are not nettled 
at it, then you may be ſure, that 


> « you have begun your buſineſs. For 


pep do not ä "UP the N 


* 


toſhow ſhepherds how much they 
have eaten: but, inwardly digeſt- 


ing their food, they outwardly pro- 
duce wool, and milk. Thus, there- 


for, do you likewiſe, not ſhow the- 


orems to the unlearned; but the 
actions produced by them, after 
they have been — 


XLVII. 


Wuxx you have brought your- 

ſelf to ſupply the neceſſities of your 
body, at a ſmall price, do not 
pique yourſelf upon it: nor, if you 
drink water, be ſaying upon eve- _ 
ry occaſion, © I drink water.” But 
firſt conſider, how much more ſpar- 
ing and patient of hardſhip the 

Poor are, than we. But if at any 

time you would enure yourſelf by 
exerciſe to labour, and bearing 


® - 
* 
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Hard trials, [do it} for your own 


fake, and not for the world: do 


not graſp ſtatues; but, when you 
are violently thirſty, take a little 

cold water in your mouth, and 
* it ons, and tell no body. 


XIVIII. 
Tx condition and characteriſ- 
tic of a vulgar perſon is, that he 
never expects either benefit or hurt 
from himſelf; but from externals. 
The condition and characteriſtic of 
à philoſopher is, that he expects 


All hurt and benefit from himſelf, 


The marks of a proficient are, that 


he cenſures no one, praiſes no one, 


blames no one, accuſes no one; 
. | ſays nothing concerning himſelf 

_ as beingany body, or knowing a- 
ny thing: when he is, in any in- 


or EPICT ETS. 57 
ſtance, hindered, or reſtrained, he 
accuſes himſelf; and, if he is praiſ- 
ed, he ſecretly laughs at the perſon 
who praiſes him; and, if he is 


cenſured, he makes no defence. 


But he goes about with the cauti- 


on of infirm people [after ſickneſs, 


or an accident], dreading to move 
any thing that is ſet right, before 
it is perfectly fixed. He ſuppreſ- 


any thing is very gentle: if he ap- 
pears ſtupid, or ignorant, he doth 
not care; and in a word, he watches 


himſelf as an enemy, and one in 


ambuſh. 


ſes all deſire in himſelf: he trans- 
fers his averſion to thoſe things on- 
ly, which thwart the proper uſe of 
our own faculty of choice: the ex- 
erſion of his active powers towards 


— — 
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WHEN any own ſhows himſelf 


vain, on being able to underſtand 


and interpret the works of Chry- 
ſippus, ſay to yourſelf, '*© Unleſs 
Chryſippus had written obſcure- 


ly, this perſon would have had 
| no ſubject for his vanity. But. 
What do I defire? To under- 
* ftand nature, and follow her. I 


66 


* aſk then, who interprets her? 
* and, finding Chryſippus doth, I 
have recourſe to him. I do not 
„ underſtand his writings. I ſeek 


* therefor one to interpret them.” 


So far there is nothing to value my- 
ſelf upon. And when I find an in- 
terpreter, what remains is, to make 


uſe of his inſtructions. This alone 
is the valuable thing. But, if! 1 


{ 
1 
1 
( 
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mire nothing but merely the in- 
terpretation, what do I become 
more than a grammarian, inſtead 
of a philoſopher!. Except, indeed, 
that, inſtead of Homer, I interpret 
Chryſippus. When any one there- 


for deſires me to read Chryſippus 


to him, I rather bluſh, when I can- 
not ſhow my actions agreeable, 
and conſonant to his diſcourſe. 


L. 


WHATEVER rules you have de- 


liberately propoſed to yourſelf [for 
the conduct of life,] abide by them, 


as ſo many laws, and as if you 
would be guilty of impiety in 


tranſgreſſing any of them: and do 


not regard what any one ſays of 
you; for this, after all, is no con- 
cern of yours. How long then 


3 H 2 
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will. you defer to think yourſelf 
worthy of the nobleſt improve- 
ments, and, in no inſtance, to 
tranſgreſs the diſtinctions of rea- 
ſon? You have received the philo- 
ſophic theorems, with which you 
ought to be converſant: and you 
have been converſant with them. 


What other maſter then do you 


wait for, to throw upon that the 
delay of reforming yourſelf? You 
afe no longer a boy; but a grown 
man. If therefor you will be 
negligent and flothful, and al- 


Ways add procraſtination to pro- 


craſtination, purpoſe to purpoſe, 
and fix day after day, in which 
Fou will attend to yourſelf; you 

will inſenſibly continue without 
profictency, and, living and dying, 
perſevere in being one of the vul- 
gar. This inſtant then think your- 


— 


grown up, and a proficient. Let 


you, remember, that now is the 
combat, now the Olympiad comes. 


by once being worſted, and giving 


you are not yet a Socrates, you 


or EP 10K us. ot 
ſelf worthy of living as a man 


whatever appears to be beſt, be to 
you an inviolable law. And if a- 

ny inſtance of pain, or pleaſure, 
or glory, or diſgrace be ſet before 


on, nor can it be put off; and that, 


way, proficiency is loft, or ſ by the 
contrary] preſerved. Thus Socra- 


tes became perfect, improving _ | 1 
himſelf by every thing; attending . 


to nothing but reaſon. And tho! 


ought however to live as one de- 
ſirous of becoming a Socrates. 


LI. 


Tu t firſt and moſt neceſſary to- 


\ 


62 TRE Fand 
pie in philoſophy is, that of the 
| uſe ſof practical] theorems; as 

that, We ought not to lie: the ſecond 
is, that of demonſtrations; as, 


.  Whence it it, that we ought not to lie 


the third, that which gives ſtrength 
And articulation to the other two; 


233, whence this 15 a demonſtration. For. 


what is demonſtration? what is 
_ conſequence? what contradiction? 
what truth? what falſhood? The 


third topic then is neceſſary, on 


the account of the ſecond: and 


the ſecond, on the account of the 
firſt. But the moſt neceſſary, and 
that whereon we ought to reſt, is 

the firſt, But we act juſt on the 
contrary. For we ſpend all our 
time on the third topic, and em- 
ploy all our diligence about that, 
and entirely ne glect the firſt. There- 
for, at the ſame time that we lie, 


* 
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we are mighty ready to ſhow how 


it isdemonſtrated, that lying is not 
right. 


III. 


Urox all occaſions, we ought to 
have theſe maxims ready at hand. 


Conduct me, Jove, and thou, O Deſtiny! 
Where-ever your decrees have fix d my ſtation. 
J follow chearfully : and, did 1 not, | 
Wicked and wretched, I muſt follow ſtill. 


Who-&er yields properly to fate, is deem'd 
Wiſe avon: men, and knows the laws of heaven, 


And this third: 

O Crito, if it thus pleaſes the | 
« Gods, thus let it be. Anytus and 
“0 Melitus may kill me indeed: but 
«© hurt me they cannot.” 


The End of the Enchiridion. 
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EPICTETUS, 


FROM 


Wn 


'STOBZ&Us, ANToN1Us, and 
MAx1MUs. 


| J. g a 
A LIFE, entangled with fortune, 


for it is turbulent, and muddy, and 
difficult to paſs, and violent and 
noiſy, and of ſhort continuance. - 
A ſoul, converſant with virtue, 
reſembles a perpetual fountain: 
for it is clear, and gentle, and po- 
table, and ſweet, and comunica- 


1 2 


reſembles a wintry torrent: 


2 * FRAGMENTS. Kg ho 
tive, and rich, and harmleſs, ab 
innocent. 
3 would be good, firſt be- 
lieve that you are bad. 
III. . 
IT 1s * to ond ſeldom 
(owning it when we do), and act 
often wiſely, than to ſay, we ſel- - 
| dom err, and offend frequently. 
IV. N 


CHAT ISE your paſſions, that 


1 ban ay not n vou. 


BE not ſo "FE aſhamed of | 
'Þ mhar- is void of glory, as ſtudious 

to ſhun what ; is void of truth. _ 

x VI. 

Is you would be well ſ poken of, 

8 | And, 

when you has learned to ſpeak 

well of them, endeavour likewiſe 


will reap the fruit of being well 
* of by them. 


VII. "ba 


FREEDOM is the nature of vir- 


tue; and ſlavery, of vice: and both 
theſe are actions of choice. But 

neither of them belongs to things, 
in which choice hath no ſhare; 


But fortune is accuſtomed to di- 


poſe at her pleaſure of the body, 
and thofe things relating to the 
body in which choice hath nofhare. 
For no one is a flave, whoſe choice 


is free. Fortune is an evil chain 
to the body ; and vice, to the ſoul. 
For he whoſe body is unbound, 
and whoſe foul is chained, Is a ſtave: 
On the contrary, he whoſe body 


is Chained, and his foul unbound, 
is free. The chain of the body, 
mlure unbinds by death; ; and vice, 


FRAGMENTS. By”: 
to do well to them; and thus you 


* 
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experience, and philoſophic exer- 
cue. © Fs 
VIII. 


by money: the chain of the ſoul, 
virtue unbinds, by learning, and 


1 r you would live with tranquil- 
lity and content, endeavour to have 
all who live with you, good. And 


you will have them good, by in- 


ſing the unwilling. For together 


and ſlavery fly: and with thoſe 
Who remain with you, will good- 
. and liberty be left. 

Ir; is ſcandalous, that he who 


— 


with the fugitives, will wickedneſs 


kructing the willing, and diſmiſ- | 


* fpeetens his drink by the gifts of 


ter reaſon, the gift of the Gods. 


No one, who is a lover of money 


the bees, ſhould, by vice, embit- 


FRAGMENTS 751 

a lover of pleaſure, or a lover of 
glory, is likewiſe a lover of man- 
kind: but only he who is a lover 


of virtue. 
? XI; 


As you would not wiſh to fail _ 


in a large, and finely decorated, 

and gilded ſhip, and fink: ſo nei- 

ther is it eligible to inhabit a grand 

and ſumptuous houſe, and be in 

a ſtorm [of paſſions and cares. 
1 6 XII. 


WHEN we are invited to an en- 
tertainment, we take what we find: 
and, if any one ſhould bid the 


maſter of the houſe ſet fiſh, or tarts, 
before him, he would be thought 
abſurd. Yet, in the world, we 
aſk the Gods for what they do not 
give us; and that, though they 
have given us ſo many things. 


— 
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5 EY are pretty fellows 1 
Had he, who value themſelves on 
things not in our own power. Lam 
a better man than you, ſays one; for 
IL have many eſtates, and you are 
pining with hunger. I have been 
conſul, ſays another: I am a go- 
vernor, a third; and I have a fine 
head of hair, ſays a fourth. Let 
one horſe doth not ſay to another, 
„ l am better than you; for JI have 
4 great deal of hay, and a great 
deal of oats; and I have a gold 
. bridle, and embroidered trap- 
pings: but © I am ſwifter than 
you. And every creature is better 
or worſe, from its own good or bad 
qualities. Is man, then, the on- 
ly creature, which hath no natur- 


al good HIER and muſt we con- 


: 
1 
{ 
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ſider hair and clothe. a anceſtors, 
[to Judge of him.] 

XIV, 
Pats ENTS are diſpleaſed with 
a phyſician, who doth not preſcribe 
to them; and think he gives them 
over. And why are none ſo affec- 
ted towards a philoſopher, as to 
- conclude, he deſpairs of their re- 
covery to a right way of thinking, 
if he tells them nothing, which 
may be for their good? _ | 
n 

Tux who have a good conſti- 
tution of body, ſupport heats and 
colds: and ſo they, who have a 
right conſtitution of ſoul, bear the 
attacks of] anger, and grief, and 
immoderate joy, and the other paſ- 
tons, 


XVI. 1 
Ex AM INE yourſelf, whether you 
K 


74 FRAGMENTS, 
had rather be rich, or happy: and, 


jf rich, be aſſured, that this is nei- 


ther a good, nor altogether in our 
Own. power: but, if happy, that 
this is both a good, and in your 


on power: ſince the one is a tem- 


porary loan of fortune, and the o- 
ther depends on choice. 

XVII. 

As when you ſee a viper, or an 
aſp, or a {corpion, in an ivory or 
gold box, you do not love, or think 
it happy, on account of the mag- 


nificence of the materials, in which 
it is incloſed; but ſhun and deteſt 


it, becauſe it is of a pernicious na- 
ture: ſo likewiſe, when you ſee 
vice lodged in the midſt of wealth, 
and the ſwelling pride of fortune, 
be not ſtruck by the ſplendour of 
the materials, with with it is ſur- 


enn 
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rounded; but deſpiſe the baſe al- 
loy of its manners. 


XVIII. 


RI c H Es are not among the num- 
ber of things, which are good: pro- 
digality is of the number of thoſe, 


which are evil: rightneſs of mind, 
of thoſe which are, good. Now 
rightneſs of mind invites to fru- 
gality, and the acquiſition of things 
that are good: but riches invite to 
prodigality, and ſeduce from right- 


neſs of mind. It is difficult there- 


for for a rich perſon to be right- 
minded; ora right-minded perſon, 
rich. 8 

XIX. 


—— Juſt as if you had been bind 5 
and born in a ſhip, you would not 
be eager to become the pilot. For 
neither would the ſhip have any 


natural and perpetual connexion 
K 2 
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with you there; nor have riches 
here; but reaſon every where. 
That therefor, which is natural 
and congenial to you, reaſon, think 
likewiſe to be in a peculiar man- 
ner your own, and take care of it, 
„ XX. 

IF you were born in Perſia, you 
would not endeavour to live in 
Greece; but to be happy in the 

place where you are. Why then, 
if you are born in poverty, do you 
endeavour to be rich, and not to 
"be — 4 in the condition where 
XXI. 
As it is better to lie ſtraitened for 

room upon a little couch in health, 
than to toſs upon a wide bed in 
ſickneſs; ſo it is better to contract 
yourſelf within the compaſs of a 
ſmall fortune, and be happy, than 


SG Gs 0 ww © 


| therefor, glory in your eating, or 


FRAGMENTS. 7 
to have a great _ and be wretch- 


ed. 


XXII. 

Ir is not poverty that cauſes ſor- 
row; but covetous deſires: nor do 
riches deliver from fear; but rea- 
ſoning. If, therefor, you acquire 


a habit of reaſoning, you will nei- 


ther deſire riches, nor ehen 


of poverty. 


XXIII. 


A HoksE is not elated, and doch 


not value himſelf on his fine man- 
ger or trappings, or ſaddlecloths; 


nor a bird, on the warm materi» 


als of its neſt: but the former, on 
the ſwiftneſs of his feet; and the 


latter, of its wings. Do not you, 


dreſs ; or, briefly, in any external 


advantage ; but in 2 good nature 
and beneficence. | 
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FRA 1: XXIV. 
"Pinan 5 is a difference between | 
ming well, and living profuſe- 
1. The one ariſes from content- 
ment, and order, and decency, and 
frugality: the other from diſſo- 


| 1 luteneſs, and luxury, and diſorder, 


and indecency. | In ſhort, to the 
one belongs true praiſe; to the 
other, cenſure. If, therefor, you 
would live well, do not ſeek to be 
e for profuſeneſs. | 

5 AT I 
Lx the firſt ſatisfying of appe- 


13 5 5 be always the meaſure to you 
|. of cating and drinking; and ap- 
petite itſelf the ſawce and the plea- 


fure. Thus you will never take 

more food] than is neceſſary, nor 
will you want cooks: and you will 
be contented with whatever drink - 
falls in your Way. 
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B careful not to thrive by the 
meats in your ſtomach ; but by 
chearfulneſs in the ſoul. For the 
former, as you ſee, are evacuated, 
and carried off together ; but che 
latter, though the ſoul be ſeparated, _ 
remains uncorrupted, and ſincere, * 
| e 
In every feaſt remember, chat 
there are two gueſts to be enter- 
tained, the body, and the ſoul: and 


that what you give the body, you 


preſently loſe ; but what you give 


the ſoul, remains for „ E: "RR 
SNL Ae of "vl Þ 
Do not mix anger with profu - 


ſion, and ſet them before your 
gueſts. Profuſion makes its way 

through the body, and is quickly 
gone: but anger, when it hath pe- 


netrated the ſoul, abides for a long 
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time. Take care, not to be tranſ- 

ported with anger, and affront 

your gueſts, at a great expence ; 

but rather delight them at a cheap 

* by gentle behaviour. 
Fe XXIX. 

Ta kx care at your meals, that 
© theattendants be not more in num- 
ber than thoſe whom they are tro 
Attend, For it is abſurd, that ma- 

ny perſons ſhould wait on a foie 
Wo 5 


Ir would be beſt, if both white 
vou are perſonally making your 


. 185 pPreparations, and while you are 


* . ns at table, you could give 


among the ſervants part of what 
is before you. But, if ſuch a thing 
be difficult at that time, remem- 
ber, that you, who are not weary, 
85 . you, 


n Bo 
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who are eating and drinking, by 
thoſe who are not; you who are 
talking, by thoſe who are filent; 


you who are at eaſe, by thoſe who 


are under conſtraint: and thus you 
will never be heated into any un- 
reaſonable paſſion yourſelf; nor 
do any er ict, yp . an- 
other. 


raten a contention are al- 


ways abſurd ; but particularly un- 


becoming at table converſations. 


For a perſon warmed with wine 


will neyer either teach, or be con- 
vinced by, one whois ſober. And 
. where-ever ſobriety is wanting, 
the end will ſhow, that you have 


exerted ny to no purpoſe. 
JE. I XXVCXII. 
On ASHOPPERS aremuſical; but 


n are dumb. The one rejoice 
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in being wet; and the others, in 
being warm. 'Then the dew calls 
out the one; and for this they 
come forth; but, on the contrary, 
the noon-day fun awakens the o: 
ther; and in this they ſing. If, 
therefor, you would be a muſical 
and harmonious perſon, when- 
ever, in parties of drinking, the foul 
is bedewed with wine, ſuffer her 
not to go forth, and defile herſelf. 
But when, in parties of converſa- 
tion, ſhe glows by the beams of 
reaſon, then command her toſpeak 
from inſpiration, and utter the o- 
racles of juſtice. 

* XXXIII. | 

 Cons1pERhim, with whom you 
converſe, in oneof thefethreeways; 
either as ſuperior t6 you [in abili- 
ties], or inferior, or equal. If ſu- 
Perior, vou ought to hæar him, and 


of 


1 
8 
7 


* 
* 
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be convinced: if inferior, to con- 
vince him: if equal, to agree with 
him: and thus you will never be 


found guilty of litigiouſrieſs. 


ee 
Ir is better, by yieldingeto truth, 
to conquer opinion; than by yield- 
ing to ane to be en by 
euch. 482.41 


xXXV. 


| Ir you ſeek truth, you will not 
ſeek to conquer by all poſſible 


means: and, when you have found 
truth, you will have a ſecurity a- 
Sainſt being conquered. 
1 70 NOS. =: 155 

Tür conquers by itſelf ; opi- 
nion, by foreign aids. 

1251 XXXVII. 

Ir is better, by living with one 
free perſon, to be fearleſs, and free, 


L. 2 
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than to be a ſlave in ee with 
many. 

oe XXXVII. Lg 0 

Wrar you avoid ſufferin gyour- 
ſelf, attempt not to impoſe on o- 
thers. You avoid ſlavery, for in- 
ſtance: take care not to enſlave. 
For, if you can bear to exact ſlav- 
ery from others, you appear to 
have been firſt yourſelf a ſlave. 
For vice hath no communication 
with virtue; nor freedom with 
flavery. As a perſon in health 
would not wiſh to be attended: by 
the ſick, nor to have thoſe who live 
with him be in a ftate of ſickneſs; 
ſo neither would a perſon who is 
free, bear to be ſerved by, ſlaves, 
or to have thoſe ho live with him 
in a ſtate of tern. 1 

8 you are that would 


, 
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live at a diſtance from ſlaves; de- 
liver yourſelf. from flavery. And 


you will be free, if you deliver 
yourſelf from [the power of] appe-, 


tite. For neither was Ariſtides: 


called juſt, nor Epaminondas, di- 
vine, nor Lycurgus, a preſerver, be- 


cauſe they were rich, and were ſerv- 


ed by ſlaves; but becauſe, being 


poor, they e Greece from 
flavery. - 


Ir you would have. your houſe 
ſecurely inhabited, imitate the 


Spartan Lycurgus. And as he did 
not incloſe his city with walls, but 


fortified the inhabitants with vir- 
tue, and preſerved the city always 
free; ſo do you likewiſe: not ſur- 


round yourſelf with a great court 
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you by benevolence, and fidelity, 
aid friendſhip. And thus nothing 
hurtful will enter, even if the 
whole band of wickedneſs was ſer 
in n array agent 8 
AA. 
Do not hang your houſe round 
With tablets, and pictures; but a- 
dorn it with ſobriety y. For thoſe 
are merely foreign, and a fading 
deception of the eyes: but this, a 
congenial, and indelible, and per- 
petual ornament to the houſe. 
POO eien 

Ixs TEA B of herds of oxen, en- 
Aro to aſſemnble flocks of 
2818 About your houſe. 

N — - 

As à wolf reſembles a dog, ſo 
doth a flatterer, and an adulterer, 
and a paraſite, reſemble a friend. 
Take heed, therefor, that, inſtead 


— 
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of guardian dogs, you do not 
inadvertently admit ravening 
wolves. 

1 71 XIIV. AIZS 
ike ie od who 
firives to have his houſe admired, 
by decorating it with a ſhowiſh 
outfide: but to adorn our charagr 
ters by the gentleneſs of a commy- 


of good taſte, and good nature. 
XIV. 
Ir you admire little things, in 
the firſt place, you will, never be 


thought to deſerye great gneg:; but, 
if you deſpiſe little things; you 


will be greatly zac. "2 1 
? XLVI. | 
\NormnG. is meaner OLA the 


. — pleaſure, the love of gain, , 


and inſolence. Nothing is nobler 
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than © magnanimity, -meeknels, 


and good - nature. 


XLVII. Why 
PRODUCING the ſentiments | 


of thoſe intractable. philoſophers, 


who do not think [the enjoyment 
of] pleaſure to be ſ in itſelf} the na- 
tural ſtate of man; but merely an 
Aadventitious circumſtance of thoſe 
things, in which his natural Rate 
conſiſts, juſtice, ſobriety, and free- 
dom. For what manner of reaſon 


then: ſh6uld rhe ſoul rejoice, and 


feel a ſerenity from the leſſer good 
of the” body, as Epicurus ſays lit 


doth]; and not be pleaſed with its 


own good, which is the very great- 
eſt! And yet nature hath given me 
like wiſe a ſenſe of ſhame: andTam 
covered with bluſhes, when I think 
Thave uttered any indecent expreſ- 
fon. This emotion will not ſuf- 


2 .. 3 A 5 A ea i £ 
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fer me to lay down pleaſure as in 
itſelf] a good, and the end of life. 

ö 


ITux ladies at Rome have Plato's 


Republic in their hands, becauſe 
he allows a community of wives: 


for they attend merely to the words 


of the author, and not to his ſenſe. 
For he doth not firſt order one man 


and one women to marry and live 


together, and then allow a com- 
munity of wives: but he aboliſhes 


that kind of marriage, and intro- 
duces one of another kind. And, 


in general, men are pleaſed in find- 


ing outexcuſes for their own faults. 
Let philoſophy ſays, it is not fit e- 


ven to move a finger without ſome 
reaſon | 
XILIX. 
THE more rarely the objects of 
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pleaſure occur, the more deli ght- 
ful they are. i 
| . = 
WEN EVER any one: exceeds 
moderation, the moſt delightful 
things may We the * un- 
Ow n%1%1 | 
A G II. ; 
gene IN US was juſlly entitled 
to praiſe on this account, that, 
though he was a man of the high- 
eſt worth, he never praiſed him- 
ſelf; but bluſned, even if another 
praiſed him. And he was a man 


of ſuch a character, as to write in 


praiſe of every harſh event that be- 
fel him: if he was feveriſh, of a 
fever; if diſgraced, of difgrace; 
if baniſhed, of baniſhment. And, 
when once, as he was going to 
dine, a meſſenger: brought him 
word, that Nero ordered him to 
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to baniſhment; Well then, ſays Ar 
grippinus, we will dine at Aricia. 

LII. | 
DioGENEs affirmed no labour to 
be good, unleſs the end was a due 


ſtate and tone of the ſoul, and not 


of the body. © 
its i liv 575) 
As a'true balance i is neither ſet 
right by a true one, nor judged by 
a falſe one; ſo like wiſe a juſt per- 
ſon is neither ſet right by juſt per- 
ſons, nor judged by unjuſt ones. 
„ e 
[As what is ſtraight hath cp 
4 what is ſtraight, ſo neither what 
is juſt, of what is juſt, [to aſſiſt or 
amen it]. 


rn 
- Do not give judgment from an- 
other tribunal, before you have 
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been judged yourſelf : at the tribu- 


nal of juſtice. 
LVI. 

Ir you would give a juſt ſen- 
tence, mind neither parties, nor 
pleaders ; but the cauſe itſelf, 

'. I. 

You will commit the feweſt 
faults in judging, if you are fault- 
leſs in your own life. 

LVIII. 


| Ir is better, by given a juſt judg- 


ment to be blamed by him who is 


deſervedly condemned, than by 
giving an unjuſt judgment, to be 
1 8 cenſured by nature. 
M 
As the touch-ſtone, which tries 
gold, is not itſelf tried by the gold; 
ſuch is he, who hath the rule of 


judging. 


d; 


of 
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CONS LA: | | 
Ir is ſcandalous for a judge to 


be judged by others. 


: LXI. lil 
As nothing is ſtraighter than 
what is ſtraight, ſo nothing is * 
er than what 1s juſt. 
{073 LXII. 

Wo among you do not admire 
the action of Lycurgus the Lace- 
dzmonian? For when he had been 
deprived of one of his eyes, by one 
of the citizens, and the people had 
delivered the young man to him, 
to be puniſhed in Whatever man- 
ner he ſhould think proper; Ly. 
curgus forbore to give him any 
puniſhment. But, having inſtruc- 
ted, and rendered him a good man, 
he brought him unto the theatre: 
and, while the Lacedæmonians 
were ſtruck with admiration; © I 
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* received,” ſays he, © this perſon 
7; from you, injurious and violent, 
and J reſtore him to you gentle, 
hs: and a good citizen.” 
A.. 
Wurx pittacus had been unjuſt- 
y treated by ſome perſon, and had 
the power of chaſtiſing him, he 
let him go; ſaying, © forgiveneſs 
5 is better than puniſhment: for 
* the one is the proof of a gentle, 


" * the other of a att nature. 


LXIV. 


ju — But, above all, mis is the | 


buſineſs of nature, to connect and 
mutually adapt the exertion of the 
active powers to the apPEArance 
of what is 15 and beneficial. 
if LXV. rs k 
IT is the character of the moſt 
mean-ſpirited and foohſh men, to 
ſuppoſe they ſhall be deſpiſed by 


4 
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others; unleſs, by every method, 
they hurt thoſe who are firſt their 
enemies. 
Wn EN YOU are going to attack 
any one with vehemence and 
threatening, remember to ſay firft 
to yourſelf, that you are [by na- 
ture] a gentle animal, and that by 
doing nothing violent, you ſhall 
live without repentance, and with- 
out t need of being ſet right. 
11./. 1 . 12 
W ought to know, that it is 


not eaſy for a man to form a prin- 


ciple of action, unleſs he daily 

ſpeaks and hears the ſame things, 

and, at the ſame time, accommo- 

dates them to the uſe of life. | 
| LXVIII. 


N1cras was ſo intent on buſi- 
neſs, that he often aſked his do- 
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meſtics, whether he had bathed, 
and whether he had dined. 
E 
WHiLE Archimedes was intent 
on his diagrams, his ſervants drew 
him away by violence, and anoint- 
ed him; and, after his body was 
anointed, he traced his figures up- 
on x that, | | 0 
IX. guido vl 
Ws EN nn 3 ſea com · 
nder. was aſked how he acquir- 
_ riches? A great deal,” ſaid he, 
without difficulty, but a Uale 
« with labour“ 
TS) © 2.4 F 
be when he was ſilent at 
an entertainment, being aſked by 
Periander, whether he was ſilent 
for want of words, or from fol- 
ly? No fool,” anſwered he, can 
be ſilent at a feaſt.” 
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LXXII. 1 
ConsULT nothing ſo much, up- 
on every occaſion, as ſafety. Now 

it is ſafer to be ſilent, than to ſpeak: 
and omit ſpeaking whatever is not 
accompanied with tenſe and rea- 
fon. 
| LXXIIL. | 

As light-houſes in havens, by 
kindling a great flame from a few 
faggots, afford a conſiderable aſ- 
ſiſtance to ſhips wandering on the 
fea: ſo an illuſtrious! perſon, in a 
ftate harraſſed by ſtorms, while he 
is contented with little himſelf, 
confers great benefits on has fel- 
low citizens. 

LXXIV. 

——As you would certainly, if 
you undertook to ſteer a ſhip, learn 
the ſteerſman's art. For it will be 
in your power, as in that caſe, to 

N 
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_ ſteer the whole ſhip: ſo, in chis 
the whole ſtate. 
L. 

Ir you have a mind to adorn 
your city by conſecrated monu- 
ments, firſt conſecrate in yourſelf 
the moſt beautiful monument of 
gentleneſs, and juſtice, and bene- 
 volence. + 

You will confer the greateſt be- 
nefits on your city, not by raiſing 
the roofs, but by exalting the ſouls 
[of your fellow citizens]. For it 
is better, that great ſouls ſhould 
live in ſmall habitations, than that 
abject ſlaves ſhould borrowin great 
houſes. 

Tien. LAXVII 

Do not variegate the. ſtructure 
of your -walls with Eubzan and 
Spartan ſtone: but adorn both the 
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minds of the citizens, and of thoſe 
who govern them, by the Grecian 
education. For cities are made 
good habitations by the ſentiments 
of thoſe who live in them; not by 
wood and ftone. 

LXXVIII. 

As, if you were to breed lions, 
you would not be ſolicitous about 
the magnificence of ' their dens, 
but the qualities of the animals 
[themſelves]: ſo, if you undertake 
topreſide over your fellow-citizens, 
be not ſo ſolicitous about the mag- 
nificence of the buildings, as care- 
ful of the fortitude of thoſe who 
inhabit them. 

LXXIX. 

As a ſkilful manager of horſes 
doth not feed the good colts, and 
ſuffer the unruly ones to ſtarve; 
but feeds them both alike; only 
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whips one more, to make him 
draw equally with his fellow: ſo 
a man of care, and {kill in the art 
of civil government, endeavours 
to do good to the well diſpoſed ci- 
tizens, but not at once to deſtroy 
thoſe that are otherwiſe. He by 
no means denies ſubſiſtence to ei- 

ther of them: only he diſciplines 
and urges on, with the greater 
vehemence, him who reſiſts reaſon 
and che laws. 

ME ILXXX. 

1 a a gooſe is alarmed by | 
3 nor a ſheep by bleating, 
o neither be you terrified. by the 
voice of a ſenſeleſs multitude. 

LAXRXI. 

As you do not comply with a 
multitude, when it injudiciouſly 
aſks of you any part of your own 
property: ſo neither be diſconcert- 


ben 101 
ed by a mob, when it en 
to force you to any unjuſt compli: 
ance. 


3f | LIXXXII. 1:50 AM 

Pax in, before you are cal 
upon, what is due to the public, 
and you will never be aſked for 
what is not eam 5:1. uit 
2 LX XIII. + cds 
As. the ſun doth not wait t. for 
prayers and incantations, to be 


prevailed on to riſe, but immedi- 


ately ſhines forth, and is receiyed 
with univerſal ſalutation; ſo nei: 
ther do you wait for applauſes, and 
ſhouts, and praiſes, in order to do 
good; but be a voluntary benefac- 


tor; and you will be Hetoved * 
the ſun. 
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dne anchor; nor life on a ſingle 
hope. 
IXXXV. 
Wx ought not to ſtretch either 
our legs or our hopes to a point 
they cannot reach. | 
- © LXXXVI. 

THAL Es, being aſked, what was 
the moſt univerſally enjoyed of all 
things, anſwered, © Hope: for they 
a Ae it, who have nothing elſe.” 
LXXXVII. 

I IT is more neceſſary for the ſoul 
to be cured, than the body: for it 
is better to die, than to live ill. 

Gee . 

Px RRHo uſed to ſay, © There 
«55 no difference between living 
te and dying.“ A perſon aſked 
him, why then do you not die? 
« Becauſe,” ' anſwered Pyrrho, 
e there is no difference.” 
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NA TURE 18 . * E 
Xenophon ſays, fond of life. 
Hence we love, and take care of 
the body, which is of all things 
the moſt unpleaſant and ſqualid. 
For if we were obliged, only for 
five days, to take care of our neigh- 
bour's body, we could not ſupport 
it. For only conſider what it would 
be, when we get up in a morning, 
to waſh the teeth of others, and do 
all requiſite offices beſides. In rea- 
lity, it is wonderful we ſhould love 
a thing, which every day demands 
ſo much attendance. I ſtuff this 
ſack, and then I empty it again. 
What is more troubleſome? But I 
muſt obey God. Therefor I: ftay; 
and bear to waſh, and feed, and 
clothe this paultry, miſerable bo- 
dy. When I was younger, he com- 
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manded me ſomething ſtill more, 
and I bore it. And will you not, 
when nature, which gave the bo- 
dy, takes it away, bear that? © I 
love it;“ fay you. Well: chis is 
what L have juſt been obſerving; 
and this very love hath nature giv- 
eñ you: but ſhe alſo ſays, © Now 
ler it go, und A no farther trou- 
Blew 1: 55, 

ntaiocct 8 il . | 

© Wits a young man dies, [an 
old one] accufes the Gods, that, at 
the time when he ought to be at 
feſt,” he is encumbered with the 
troubles of life. Yer, nevertheleſs, 
when death approaches, he wiſh- - 
es to live; and ſends for the Phy- 
ſician, and intreats him to omit no 
eure or Pairs, It is marvellous, 
that men ſhould not be nn ei- 
ther to live, or * 
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XCI. 

To a longer and worſe life, a 
ſhorter and better is by all means 
to be preferred by every one. 

/\ © NOlke 

Wren we are children, our pa- 
rents deliver us to the care of a tu- 
tor; who is continually to watch 


over us, that we get no hurt: 


When we are become men, God 


delivers us to the guardianſhip of 
an implanted conſcience. We 


ought by no means then to deſpiſe 
this guardian: for it will both diſ- 
pleaſe God, and we ſhall be ene- 
mies to our own conſcious princi- 
ple. 
XCIIII. 

RI c Es ought to be uſed as the 
materials of ſome action; and not 
upon every occaſion alike. 


0 
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XCIV. 

ALL men ſhould rather with for 
virtue than wealth; which is dan- 
gerous to the fooliſh : for vice is 
increaſed by riches. And in pro- 
portion as any one is deſtitute of 
underſtanding, into the more in- 
jurious exceſs he flies out, by hav- 
ing the means of ring the 
ge of his pleaſures; 


ENSOV; ©: £7 157758 


Wnar ought not to be done, 
be not even ſuſpected [or, enter- 
tain not even a 3 of Aen. 

- Dx1.1v8naTE much before you 
ſay and do any thing: for it will 
not be in your power to recall 
what is ſaid or done. 

| XCVII. 

EvERY place is Gaſe- to him who 
lives with juſtice. 


hl owns As Hwocc.T 4 ERA 


2 v EP 
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XCVIII. 
Crows pick out the eyes of the 
dead, when they are no longer of 
any uſe. But flatterers deſtroy the 
ſoul of the n and blind its 
eyes. 51185 K. 
% 
THE anger of a monkey, and 
the threats of a flarceper, arge e- 
qual regard. | 


0. | 

K1NDLY receive theſe. ho are 
willing to give good advice: but 
not thoſe, who upon every occaſi- 
on are eager to flatter. For the 
former truly ſee what is advanta- 
geous: but the latter confider on- 
ly the opinions of their ſuperiors; 
and imitate the ſhadows of bodies, 
by nodding aflent to what they 
ſay. 
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108 FRAGMENTS. 
5 Cl. 

A MontiTox ought, in the firſt 
place, to have a regard to the deli- 
cacy and ſenſe of ſname of the per- 
ſon admoniſhed. For they; who 
are hardened againſt a bluſh; are 

incorrigible. 
ene | 
Tr 18 better to admoniſh than 


reproach: for the one is mild and 


friendly; the other, harſh and af- 
fronting: and the one corrects the 
faulty; the other 1 orden 


them. 127 Ot. 


145 lll. | 
COMMUNICATE to. Ntangers, 
and perſons in need, accordin g to 
your ability. For he who gives 
nothing to the needy ſhall receive 


nothing in his own need. 


_ CIV. 
A PERSON once brought clothes 


ws 


Ts 
- . 
k FS & 
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to a pirate, who had been caſt a- 
ſhore, and almoſt killed by the ſe- 


verity of the weather; then carri⸗ 


ed him to his houſe, and furniſh- 
ed him with other conveniences. 
Being reproached by ſome perſon, 
for doing good to bad people; 1 
have paid this regard,” anſwer- 
ed he, not to the We but to 
% human nature 20 Ft HE 
| CV. ini 0 

We ought not to chuſe every 
pleaſure: but * which tends 


to NY good. i of 


CVI. 11 10 11 I 

1 r is the character of a wiſe man, | 
to reſiſt pleaſure; and of a fool, to 
be e ben 45 £ ei 25 
011! 5 CVII. rt 

IX all vice, ade: 5 * 


ſented like a bait, draws ſenfual 


minds to the hook of perdition. 


* FRAGMENDS. | 
7 0 CVIII. | 1 
Acne rather puniſh your ap- 
petites, than to "00 nr, en by 
_ | 
oc one is fees FE doth not 
command himſelf. 
. 
5 „Ins vine bears three cluſters. 
The firſt, of pleaſure; the ſecond, 
of intoxication ; the third of out- 


rage. 


Do not talk much over wine, to 

ſhow your learning: for your dif- 
_ will be loathſome. 

| r 

He is a drunkard, who takes 
more than three glaſſes: and tho 
he be not drunk, he hath ercœed- 
ed moderation. | 
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| CXIII. I ff 

LET diſcotirſe of God * renew 
ed every day, preferably to our 
oel. | A 


TI NK b of God, than 


you breathe. 
CXV. 


Ir you always remember, that 


God ſtands by, an inſpector of 
whatever you do, either in foul or 
body: you will never err, either in 
your prayers or actions ; and you 
will have God — with "TO 
' CXVI. 

As it is Wa to view che ſea 
from the ſhore: ſo it is pleaſant to 
one who hath eſcaped, to remem- 
ber his paſt labours. 

G.. - Liub of. 


THE intention of the law is, to 
benefit human life: but it cannot, 
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112 FRAGMENTS  _ 
when men themſelves chuſe taſuf- 
fer: for it diſcovers its proper v vir- 
| tue in the obedient. 
CXVIII. | 

As Phyſicians are the preſervers 
of the ſick; ſo are the * of) the 
injured. 


CXIX. 

TRR juſteſt laws are the trueſt. 
10 Tot> 4çc⁰ 1 bot” 
* Ia 18 . to yield to a law, to 
a governor, and to a wiſer man. 
SR +: —_..: 

Tunes, done contrary to law 
are the ſame as if Mey" were un- 
done. * 1 
61 T CxXXII. + | 

"As proſperity, it is very eaſy to 
finda friend; in bee nothing 
is ſo difficult. 


Er. 


©» 
* — 


FRAGMENTS. 113 
CXXCIII. . 

TI ME delivers fools from grief: 

and reaſon, wiſe men. 
CxXXIV. 

HE is a man of ſenſe, who doth 
not grieve for what he hath not; 
but rejoices in what he hath. 

S i:-- 

EreicTETvVs being aſked, how a 
perſon. might grieve his enemy? 
anſwered, © By doing as well as 
* poſhible himſelf.” 59 
| CXXVI. 

LE no wiſe man eſtrange him- 
ſelf from the government of the 
ſtate: for it is both impious to 
withdraw from being uſeful to 
thoſe that need it, and cowardly 
to give way to the worthleſs. For 
it is fooliſh to chuſe rather to be 
governed ill, than to govern well. 


Y 


114 FRAGMENTS. 
NoTHING is more becoming a 
governor, than to deſpiſe no one, 
nor be inſolent; Þut to een, o- 

ver rn impartially. 
4 - CXXVHL. ; 
Ae perſon may * 8 in 
poverty; but few, in wealth and 
power. So great is the advantage 
of poverty, that no man, obſer- 
vant of the laws of life, would 
change it for diſreputable wealth: 
unleſs, indeed, Themiſtocles, the 
Son of Neocles, the moſt wealthy 
of the Athenians, in a poverty of 
virtue, was better than Ariſtides 
and Socrates. But both himſelf 
and his wealth periſhed, and with- 
out a name. For a bad man loſes 
all! in death; but virtue is eternal. 

C XXIX. 

[REMEMBER] that ſuch is, and 
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was, and will be, the nature of 
the world; nor is it poſſible that 


things ſhould be otherwiſe, than 


they now are: and that not only 
men, and other animals upon 
earth, partake of this change and 
transformation, but the divinities 
alſo. For indeed even the four e- 
lements are transformed and 
changed up and down: and earth 
becomes water, and water air, and 


this again is transformed into o- 


ther things. And the ſame man- 
ner of transformation happens 
from things above to thoſe be- 
low. Whoever endeavours to turn 
his mind towards theſe points, 
and perſuade himſelf to receive 
with willingneſs what cannot be 
avoided, he will paſs his life with 
moderation and harmony. 
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116 FRAGMENTS. 
HE who is diſcontented with 
things preſent, and allotted by for- 
tune, is unſkilful in life. But he 
Who bears them, and the conſe- 
quences ariſing from them, nobly 
and rationally, is worthy to be e- 
ſteemed a good man. 
CXXXI. 

ALL things obey, and are ſub- 
ſervient to, the world; the earth, 
the ſea, the ſun, and other ſtars, 
and the plants and animals of the 
earth. Our body likewiſe obeys 


young; and old, and paſſing thro' 
the other changes, whenever that 
decrees. It is therefor reaſonable, 
that What depends on ourſelves, 
that is, our judgment, ſhould not 
be the only rebel to it. For the 
world is powerful, and ſuperior, 
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and conſults the beſt for us, by 
governing us in conjunction with 
the whole. Farther: oppoſition, 
beſides that it is unreaſonable; and 
produces nothing except a vain 
ſtruggle, throws us likewiſe into 
pain and ſorrows. 
The, following FRAGME NTS are 
aſcribed jointly to EPICTETUS and 
other authors. 
I S 
NONTENTMENT, as it is A 
ſhort and delightful way, 
hath much . and n 
rene 
II. + BD 
'F ORTIFY yourſelf with content. 
ment: for this is an impregnable 
fortreſs. 


w \7F 


III. 4: 
PREFER nothing to truth, not 


118 FRAGMENTS . 
even the choice of friendſhip, lying 
within the reach of the paſſions: 
for by them juſtice is both con- 
founded and darkened. | 
1990372 BY: {2 
Nibru is an immortal and an 
eternal thing. It beſtows, not a 
beauty which time will wither, 
nor a boldneſs of which the ſen- 
rence of a judge can deprive us; 
but [the knowledge of] what is 
juſt and lawful, diſtinguiſhing 
from them, and confuting, whe at 


18 . 


V. 

We ſhould have neither a blunt 
ſword, nor an ineffectual boldneſs 
of * 5 . 
VI. 1 14 

NATuxk mas given man one 
tongue, but two ears, that we may 
hear twice as much as we ſpeak. 
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Nor nIN is in reality either 

pleaſant or unpleaſant by nature; 

but all mer are effected 175 cu- 
ſtom. 

VIII. „ 0 

' Cavss the beſt life: for cuſtom 

will make it pleaſant. * Ns 

Ckus E rather to leave your chil- 


dren well inſtructed, than rich. 
For the hopes of the learned are 


better than gr riches of the 1 1500: 
rant. CL 16! AA 

A ADaugnren i is a = to 
a father; - Which is not his own. 
XI. 

Tn E ſame perſon bite hs 
leaving modeſty to chaldren, rather 
than gold. | 

| XII. 


Tux reproach of a father is an 


20D Fi AG M EN TS. 


agreeable medicine: for the profit 
18 eau than the pain. 
ien 3 EET; c: 
uten Kn in a ſon-in-law, 
ands a ſon: he who fails i in one, 
loſes likewiſe a daughter. 
(107 EET TC | XIV, ES: | | 
THz worth of learning, like that 
of gold, is eſteemed 1 in every place. 
$1015 Tis V Finn 3: | 
He who ereilte wiſdom, exer- 
ciſes the EEnovicye of God. 
Dunes NLVI. Jy 
Tux ERE is no animal ſo bexath- 
ful, as a man adorned by learn- 
eee: XVII. 
WI ought to fly the friend- 
ip of the wicked, and the « enmi- 
ty of the good. te RAGS, 
XVIII. 13 
NECGESsSsITOus circumſtances 
prove friends, and detect enemies. 


fit 


1, 
4 


— 


> 


XX. 

LI not him think he is loved 
by any, wao loves none. 
WI ought to chuſe both a pb 2 
fician and a friend, not the moſt 1 
eee but the moſt uſeful. | 
0 EIT» +: 

1 Ir you would lead a life with- 
out ſorrow, conſider things which _ 
will happen, as if they had ready . 
happened. "i 


XXIII. 8 
- By exempt from grief; not like 
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| 1 33 
W com to do well by our 
„ when they are preſent; 
and ſpeak well of them, when 5 2 75 
are abſent. g 


irrational creatures, from inſen- 


2 
* 
* 


ſibility; nor from inconſiderate- 
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42a Fahr 98 
neſs, like fools; but like a man of 


virtue, making reaſon the remedy 


for * 8 
gs XXIV. . 

TuEV BD minds are the leaft 
grieved by calamities, and whoſe” 
actions ſtruggle the moſt againſt 
them, are the greateſt both in pub- 
lic and in private life... 

| XXV. 

IT tr who are well infiruved, | 
| like thoſe who are exerciſed in the 
Palæſtra, if they happen to fall, 
quickly. and dextrouſly riſe _ 
from 1 | 
>, W ought to call in reaſon, 

like a good phyſician, to our aſſiſt- 

ance in misfortunes. | 

| XXVII. | 
py, A Foot, intoxicated by a long 

- courſe of good fortune, as by one 


ng 


ne 


11.9 p 
5 Way © 
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of Aae becomes more ſenſe- | 


leſs. 
XXVIIL ; 


Envy is the advenlary of the for- 
tunate. 


XXIX. 
He who remembers what man 


is, is diſcontented at nothing which 


happens. 
XXX. 


. PILOT and a fair wind are ne- 
_ ceflary to a happy voyage: reaſon - 


_ art, to a happy life. 


e 


„ Dd fortune, like reap fruit, 


ought to be enjoyed while i it is pre- 
ſent. 


HE is unreaſonable, who is diſ- 


pleaſed at events, which happen 
from natural neceſflity. 
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"The ron Sp oe ES are 
omitted by Mr. Ur rox: but as they 
N under the name of ARRIAN, 
and ſcem to be in the ſpirit of Ee1c- © 
_. TETUs, they are added here. 
1225 „ E | 
I HAT does it fignify to me, 
ſays he, whether the uni- 


OE verſe is compoſed of atoms or un- 


1 ſubſtances, or of fire 
and earth? 1s it not ſufficient to. 
* know the eſſence of good and evil, 
and the proper bounds of the de- 
ſires and averſions; and, beſides 
85 thoſe, of the active powers; and 
by the making uſe of theſe as ſo 
many certain rules, to order the 
conduct of life, and bid theſe 
things, which are above us, fare- 
well: which, perhaps, are incom- 
Peehendble to human underſtand- , 
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ing: but, if one ſhould arte 


co 8 * * 
, 17 
: 
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them ever ſo comprehenfible, ſtill 


% know: thyſelf,” ſuperfluous? — 


not he attend to it as a direction 
a bis motions » 


Il: 
Tur mme perſon bells aa 


wherein the diligent have the ad. 
vantage of the ſlothful? anſwered, 
1 wherein t the * have the aan | 


p I . : , "if , FY 

* we? > > * * - 4 

we L 4.51 
"8 


* 
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What is the benefit of them, When 
comprehended? And muſt it not 
be ſaid, that he gives himſelf trou- 
ble to no purpoſe, who allots theſe 
things as neceſſary to the charac- 
ter of a philoſopher, —*© What 
then, is the Delphic admonition, 


No, ſurely, ſays he,”——* What 25 
then doth it mean?” If any one 
ſhould admoniſh a performer in 
a chorus to know himſelf, would 


if : 
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Ih FE tivation of the underſtanding to 
. e, ornament, and 1 ©" 


Ie we, by. converling with many 


rich " but 1 am not . WONG 
ogy V. | 


© Archelaus, as deſigning to make 
him a rich man, returned him 


< farthings, and the fountains 


* 
FI 


1 ge of che 6 in good : 


. WAI Ls give to cities, and cul- 


1 8 young man ir- . 
nig himſelf airs in a public place; 
and ſaying, that he was grown 


ti wiſe men; I have converſed too, 
q 5 ___ anſwered ſomebody, with many 


1 DN Sockar ks, being {eve for by” 


mis anſwer: Four quarts of 
14 5 „ meal are ſold at Athens for five 
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— what LG 
4 is not ſufficient for me, yet l am 
*« ſufficiently able to make a ſhift - 
e with Wee and thus it becomes 
* ſufficient for me. Do nq vn 
perceive, that it makes no dif- 
1 ference in the goodneſs of Polus 
the player's] voice, whether 
he performs the part of Oedipus 
in his regal ſtate, or when he 
„ig a wanderer, and a beggar at 
* Colonus? And ſhall a brave 
man appear worſe than Polus, 
and not perform well in what- 
ever perſonage is impoſed upon 
«+ him by the diety? Shall he not 
<« imitate Ulyſſes, who made no 
e are 

- Wc purple robe?” 
VI. 2 45 
THERE are ſome perſons who 
are calmly of a high PRI * 
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